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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS IN IRELAND. 

No. I. 

Superstitious practices are among the most interesting 
objects of inquiry. They are intimately connected with 
National character and manners ; and frequently illustrate 
the History of Society. Many of these are memorials of the 
earliest times ; bearing the stamp of various opinions and 
practices which produced them, and which have long since 
passed awpy, without leaving any other trace of their exis- 
tence. Passing from country to country, and from age to age, 
with amazing rapidity, and preserving their identity amid all 
the modifications of different circumstances, they sometimes 
throw light over the darkness of antiquity, supply the blanks 
of authentic records, and point .out the affinities even of 
distant nations. They also illustrate the great principles of 
human nature ; being connected at once with its weaknesses, 
and with its noblest powers ; showing, amid all their ab- 
surdities, its capacity for higher exercises and enjoyments ; and 
indicating a strong sense of dependence on a superior power, 
and of a mysterious connexion with an invisible world. 
Nay; they frequently arise from religion itself, of whose 
sublimest doctrines they are dim and grotesque shadows. 

An acquaintance with popular superstitions, therefore, 
may be productive of various advantages. Many of them are 
harmless, and contribute to innocent amusement; having 
scarcely any hold upon the mind, beyond what the mere 
fictions of fancy may possess; throwing poetical embellish- 
ments over the ordinary scenes of life ; and furnishing agree- 
able materials for picturesque description. Such we shall 
occasionally introduce as objects of entertainment, and il- 
lustrative of the peculiar manners of the country. 

Others, however, are of a more serious nature ; being con- 
nected with mistaken views of important truths, productive 
of many inconveniencies, and leading to improper practices 
among the more ignorant classes of society. These also ought 
to be exhibited to public view, not only as important facts in 
the history of the country, but as calculated to suggest useful 
reflections to the moralist and philanthropist, and perhaps to 
lead to the adoption of measures for discountenancing and 
checking them. These we are persuaded no enlightened 
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man would deliberately cherish. They may have sprung up 
in dark ages, and have struck their roots so deeply and ex- 
tensively in the minds of the lower orders, that they may now 
continue to flourish of themselves, without any deliberate 
culture. Yet when their nature is distinctly understood, it 
becomes a question whether they ought to be left to such 
spontaneous growth, or whether the enlightened and philan- 
thropic classes ought not to unite for the purpose of positively 
discouraging them. The subject merits the particular atten- 
tion of the ministers of religion of all denominations; who 
may do much in convincing the more ignorant in their 
flocks, of the impropriety as well as folly of such practices. 

We insert the following description, by an eye-witness, of a 
well known scene in this neighbourhood ; as interesting both 
on account of the picturesque objects which it presents, and 
the useful reflections to which it may give rise. 



STRCItE, AT MIDSUMMER. 



« Ergo exercentur poenis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt, * * * 

Donee longa. dies, perfecto tempory orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem." 

Of all the benefactors of mankind, to whom the latest pos- 
terity ought to look with the liveliest gratitude, none is more 
generally and justly celebrated than the patron saint of the 
Shamrock Isle. He has left innumerable memorials of himself 
in various parts of Ireland ; but, as might have been expected, 
in none more abundantly than in the neighbourhood of his 
own favourite town, where his body is deposited, Down 
Patrick,— the Dun, or the Town of St. Patrick. To those 
who are skilled in legendary lore, indeed, that neighbour- 
hood is completely classical. Every spot has been the scene 
of some far famed event in his wondrous life, or enjoys to this 
day the benediction of the saint. 

I had an opportunity of being fully convinced of this, by a 
visit which I paid to Downpatrick, at the season of the 
summer solstice in 1822. — I was surprised to see, for many 
successive days, vast crowds of strangers moving through 
the streets. This concourse, I found, consisted of peni- 
tents from all parts of Ireland, whose object was to wash 
off their pollutions and impurities, by a pilgrimage to the 
mountain of penance, and the holy wells of Struile. I was 
induced to join the crowds in visiting the sacred place, that I 



